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CHAPTER XIII. FACE TO FACE, 


As the sudden grasp of a helping hand 
to a drowning creature, so was the grasp of 
the Sergeant’s hand to Alison. Alone, 
dezad, pitilessly tossed hither and thither, 
all at once a friend stood by her side. She 
sobbed for thankfulness, and stood looking 
at him dumbly, with her grave, sad eyes ; 
eyes scarce yet dry from the tears shed for 
little Patsey. Noise and riot still surged 
around them, and the Sergeant had to 
stretch out his strong arm to prevent her 
being crushed up against the wall of the 
passage ; but she was conscious of no fear. 
If the entire strength of the Hundred 
and Ninety-Third, duly commanded by that 
prince of soldiers and most resolute of 
martinets, its Colonel, had suddenly ap- 
peared before her, she could not have 
enjoyed a more perfect inward peace of 
mind ; nay—though she was not conscious 
of it—there was a great triumphant sense 
of joy underlying the peace, No doubt 
she would strive to stifle even the remem- 
brance of such a feeling presently; but 
for the moment she let it buoy her up. 
Perhaps, she thought, the danger was more 
urgent than she understood. What else, 
indeed, could make her companion so 
deathly pale—even his lips showing white 
under the full sweep of his dark moustache! 
Anyway, she did not care, It would all 
come right in the end, and she should find 
herself safe and snug by Elsie’s side in the 
cosy room at home. Yet this thought 





brought with it a sudden pang, an anticf- 
pation of a coming desolation. Outin the 
night—out in the night—some one would 
be out in the night alone—separated from 
ber, not only by material distance, but by 
that intangible yet insurmountable bar- 
rier of caste and class, which there is no 
over-getting. Truly, her safety and com- 
fort would be dearly bought ! 

Thus was Alison happy in the low, 
dark, somewhat noisome cavern of the 
entry to an Irish shanty ; which shows how 
little our outward surroundings have to do 
with ovr inward grace. 

It did not seem as if the Surgeant 
exerted himself much, and yet the hustling 
hands and arms that were tearing wildly 
all round her, never touched her by as 
much as a hair’s breadth, 

“Wait a little, madam, and then when 
I move on, follow alongside between me 
and the wall.” 

She listened to the quiet voice, and no 
thought of dissent entered her mind. She 
just watched and waited, till the moment 
should come to do his bidding. 

There was a lull, and the long-coated 
figure moved on quickly, Alison keeping 
step for step; her hand holding her cloak, 
from which the fastening had been tora 
away. 

In another moment they were out in the 
narrow, crowded road, amid the flare and 
flicker of the torches, Then did fear steal 
into Alison’s heart, and blanch her cheek ; 
fear not for herself, but for the man who 
wore the Queen’s uniform, and whose gait 
was unmistakeably that of the British 
soldier. 

He looked neither to right nor left, 
and seemed to have but one object in 
view—to get the lady out of the crush 
and crowd that surged thicker and thicker 
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around them, as more and more half-frantic 
men and women came pouring up from 
Patrick Street, and over the bridge, in a 
living, seething stream. Twice, in spite 
of all he could do, Alison was sepa- 
rated from him, and carried away like a 
leaf swirled along by a torrent. Twice 
he had to fight his way to her, not un- 
challenged this time by threatening words 
and gestures. 

“‘ Now, thafe o’ the world, step asoide, 
an’ let an honest man pass!” was 
not the pleasantest form of greeting 
possible, not to mention still more highly- 
flavoured ones; but the crowd were too 
much taken up with the one dominant 
idea of getting as near as possible to the 
front, to give much attention to the 
Qusen’s man and the Sassenach lady 
who followed in his wake. The long 
browa military overcoat, with its gilt 
fastening, is not so aggressive as the 
scarlet tunic; and, in any case, they really 
had no attention to spare. <A spy of any 
species would have met with ecant mercy 
at their hands; but they knew better 
than take the tall Sergeant for anything 
of that sort, being fully aware that he 
was only looking after his own men, In- 
deed, the policy of the authorities at this 
time was one of letting things alone as 
much as possible, and at the same time 
taking every precaution egainst friction or 
encounter between the soldiers aud the 
disaffected civil population. As to these 
demonstrations in which coffins, torches, 
and tar-barrels played so prominent a part, 
they were coubiless a vent for feelings 
which, if pont up too closely, might have 
led to more mischief; hence, while utterly 
scouting the idea of any lurking disloyalty 
in the ranks of the Hundred and 
Ninety-Third, the Colonel took every con- 
ceivable precaution to guard against what 
Lieutenant Verrinder would describe as a 
‘‘ghindy” between any of the red-coats 
and the mooulighters, It was indeed a 
happy thing thet he was in ignorance of 
Private Deacon’s performances, in the 
Minnymin line, and of the contraband 
knowledge possessed by Drummer Coghlan 
on that matter. 

Still to Alison’s ears came the far-off 
skirling cry of the fifes, the roll of the 
drums, mufiled by distance, and she 
knew that those six ghastly burdens were 
being still carried in gruesome state to the 
sound of the terrible death-march, Though 
the crowd had seemed to grow more dense, 
the torches were now few and far between, 





casting a fitful glare here and there, some- 
times cast down to spit and splutter on 
the ground, causing a rustle and swirl 
among those nearest ; once almost drifting 
Alison off her feet, but the Sergeant, turn- 
ing his back on the on-coming crowd, 
stood firm, and go, forming for her a sort 
of haven of refnge, enabled her to recover 
herself. He noticed that she was catching 
her breath a little, and a flickering torch 
showed her fair face paler than before, 
He took his coursge in both hands— 
indeed, it needed a good deal of hard 
holding—and, after drawing a long breath, 
as one might who was about to take 
a deep plunge, he said, gently, yet with 
a certain masterfulness too reverent to 
hurt: 

‘Madam, I must ask you to accept the 
support of my arm. I cannot otherwise 
be responsible for your safety.” 

A soldier when on duty cannot uncover, 
not even in a house; and yet in some 
subtle way the Sergeant made Alison feel 
that he could not have more humbly sued 
for a pardon of their present attitude 
towards one another, bad he knelt bare- 
headed at her feet, 

She laid her hand softly within his arm. 
The fearful incongruity of the position in 
which she found herself struck ber for a 
moment as bordering on the ludicrous. 
A flashing remembrance of Mrs, Musters 
came across her mind, If only that dear 
lady could see and know ! 

Bat these misgivings and reflections 
were cut short, and a wild confusion took 
their place. Her heart beat until she 
could feel its pulsations in her throat. 
She was glad the clasp of her cloak had 
been torn in the fray. 

Poor Alison, she had prided herself 
upon her calmness, her entire mastery 
over herself. She had not counted upon 
the presence of the traitor within the 
citadel ! 

For, even at that slight contact, at the 
touch of the arm on which she leant so 
timidly, a strange thrill ran through her 
whole being, a something infinitely sweet, 
yet terrifying from its newness, the 
first pulsation of a passion that was des- 
tined to dominate her life. The hurtling 
crowd, the sea of upturned faces: some in 
shadow, some in the fitful flame of low- 
burning torches: seemed to be very far 
away. She did not feel those who pressed 
against her, as they fought wildly for 
place. The echo of the death-march had 
died away; scme one a little way on 
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ahead struck up the chorus of “The Wear- 
ing of the Green”: 


Our flag shall wave on high, and our motto shall be 


In ane of all our foes can do—the Wearing of the 
Green. 

The rambling, hurrying footsteps fell 
into the rhythm and swing of the tune; 
it was taken up along the line, ringing out 
like a feu de joie: 

The Wearing of the Greenthe Wearing of the 
Green. ..- 

A dreadfal rebel song, of which not one 
word of meaning pierced her dazed brain, 
and yet which sounded like sweetest music 
to her ears, 

She had gazed with a growing but un- 
conscious passion of longing across a gulf 
that seemed impassable, and now, just for 
@ little time—a precious, unepeakably 
precious time—the gulf was bridged over. 

§till under the spell of the exaltation of 
those long hours of watching beside Patsey’s 
bed, overy emotion was accentuated, every 
nerve at its fullest tension. 

It seemed to her as if each step she took 
along that crowded way were a step nearer 
to the time and place which would mean 
severance, and that eternal. An utterly 
exceptional succession of events had 
rendered certain things possible, that 
would quickly fall back into the region of 
the utterly impossible; that must die into 
a mere memory, if they did not, indeed, 
take the semblance of a story that is told, 
and a dream when one awaketh. 

The present—the present—that was 
her ‘ day,” her own, her sweet possession. 
A miracle had happened; nothing less could 
have given her that one supreme hour, of 
which she had had no warniag, but which 
had dropped into her lap like golden fruit 
from a heavenly tree; nothing else could 
have allowed of hand clasping hand and 
heart speaking to heart in that most com- 
plete of all isolations, the isolation possible 
in a crowd of indifferent fellow-croatures, 

She was conscious—whst woman is not 
conscious in such momenis?—that the 
emotions in her own breast alco filled that 
of her companion. She was not deceived 
by the stern, set face ; the even, measured 
voice, in which the few absolutely needful 
words were uttered. That not one more 
than was absolutely needful was spoken 
may be taken for granted; and, mostly in 
sbsolate silence, the strong srm guarded 
her from the pressure of the crowd, upheld 
er she stumbled on ‘the rough, uneven 
road, 





Ob, the wonder of it all to both, the 
strange sense of unreality, the bewildering 
sweetners! Even the silence seemed to 
speak more than any possible torrent of 
words. 

They teli us that the long, sad, lonely 
day must come to an end, if we only wait 
long enough, but alas! the same truth 
applies to the short, sweet moments which 
earth, now and again, snatches from heaven 
on our behalf. 

Alison felt that her “day” was 
coming to an end; that the last drops of 
those stolen waters that, as the wisest 
man that ever lived tells us, are so passing 
sweet, were moistening her thirsty lips. 

The crowd grew less and less dense; 
the red flare of the torches fitful and far 
between. When one did blaze out it shone 
upon two. white, set faces, with eyes full 
of despairing resignation. 

Neither the man nor the woman whose 
story I am telling was a coward. Both 
were gathering their mental forces together 
to meet a coming crisis. 

The Colour-Sergeant would have scorned 
to take a mean advantage of the woman 
thrown upon his protection in so excep- 
tional and unlooked-for a manner; and 
now he knew that the moment of re- 
nunciation was near. No longer could 
any necessity exist for a protecting arm. 

His breath came quickly; a shiver 
passed over his whole frame, then—he 
dropped the hand whose gentle touch 
hed thrilled him through and through 
with a rapture that was almost pain ; 
bowed, as though to acknowledge the 
trust that had been reposed in him, and 
would have fallen a little behind; but, 
with an imperious gesture, Alison bade him 
keep by her side. 

She was having the best of the strvggle, 
for she had seen his agitation, and her 
own feelings were forgotten in a flood of 
pity for his, It is only the highest type 
of woman who is capable of entire self- 
effacement, but of this noble type our 
heroine was one. Heaven only knows 
how she kept her outward calm so perfect, 
her voice so soft, and low, and even, as she 
spoke of the choir-boys and the difficulties 
to be met with in the management of their 
voices, She was acting as thoroughly as if 
she were behind the footlights and facing 
an audience ; acting well, too, for effort was 
hidden, There is something in a woman’s 
love that holds an element of motherhood ; 
something that longs to help and comfort, 
that shrinks from the sight of suffering in 
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the one beloved ; something that bostows 
an immense power for the trampling down 
of zelf. 

“What shall I do—what shall I do,” 
Alison kept saying in her troubled heart, 
“to make it easier to him 3” 

But as the solitude of night grew around 
them, words became harder. The trailing 
shadows of the trees met and stirred 
gently at their feet; overhead, a pale 
watery moon came shimmering out from 
the ragged edge of acloud. The noise of 
the now far distant crowd was like the 
purling of a stream, while here and there 
a bird twittered in ita sleep. 

They were nearing the river, where the 
thick boughs bent to the dark water, and 
one single spot of light told of a reflected 
moon. The spell of the gentle sounds, 
and the soiitude of the moon-flecked night, 
came upon Alison Drew—her will was in 
abeyance. 

It is, indeed, probable that neither she 
nor her companion could have told you 
how they came to be standing side by side 
by the whispering river, under the shadow 
of the drooping treez. It is quite certain 
they had left the high-road; equally 
certain that the model non-commissioned 
officer of the Hundred and Ninety-Third 
Regiment had forgotten that he was that 
night on ‘‘ special duty.” 

He never asked Alison to tako that 
winding pathway to the river; it seemed 
that they had blundered blindly on in a 
silence perilous, passion-laden; he drunk 
with the sense of her nearness—a nearness 
that might never be agalu—she dominated 
by his unspoken will, as truly bewitched 
as though “Divel” Maloney herself had 
woven the spell! 

Of tho outward impropriety of her 
action Alison never once stopped to think. 
There Is that about some men which 
efiectually prevents a woman standing on 
the defensive; she feels instinctively she 
has no need to do so; she lets herself go 
with the conviction of absolute safety. 
Hw still it was, save for the soft swirl of 
the river at their feet, the rustle of the 
whispering leaves above their heads! 

The little birds that every now and 
then stirred in the branches, the sleek 
water-rat that slipped into the ripples and 
crossed to the other side—himself a ripple 
in the faint and broken moonlight—these 
heeded them not. 

They were absolutely alone, and the 
beating of their own hearts were as the 
pulses of the night itself. 





The Sergeant leansd his back against a 
tree, folded his arms—maybe to guard 
against their becoming mutinous—pushed 
back his forage-cap from his brow, sand 
turaed his gazo full upon his companion, 
Through the grey ligt ha met her grave, 
sweet eyes, out of which looked a steadfast 
and noble soul. 


Something between a laugh and a sob | 


broke from his l'p:. 

There is a poiut at which things become 
so despairing and so impossible that their 
impossibility shows a ghastly ludicrousness, 
like the grin on the faco of a murdered 
man. 

Taay were there alone in the quist night, 
and yes they could not have been farther 
apart had seas betwixt them rolled. 

The bitter irony of this paradox struck 
the man like a blow from an open hand— 
a blow beneath which he quivered. 

He had deliberately stolen the sweetness 
of this interview—a thing to which ho had 
no manner of right. He had done this 
thing deliberately ; he dezerved to be tied 
to the triangles and lashed, as poor Deacon 
was for a lesser sin, for what he had done; 
but yet the sin was sinned, and he meant 
to have all the sweetness of it—ay, and 
the memory of it to hoard up as stored 
honey in a hive, to taste in the dreary 
years to come. 

Just as she stood there, with the fitfal 
light touching her face into ex juisite 
beauty and tenderness ; looking—not as 
another woman would look, fluttered, angry, 
outraged, and indignant—but steadfast, 
gentle, even wistful, her attitude expressive 
of patient waiting for that from which she 
did not shrink, because she did not fear 
that which was true; just like that he 
would think of her. No fear that the 
picture would fade—no fear, no fear—the 
colours were quite fast. 

There was something ecstatic in her 
stillness; s hint of Gulatea, just at the 
moment when her marble breast began to 
soften, rise, and fall. She was full of grace, 
dignity, and expectancy. 

“What life would be,” thought the 
man who watched her with hungry, 
sorrowlul eyes, “lived with such a woman !” 
Perfect companionship mingled with the 
sharper joys of passion, the delicious sense 
of possession ; a sympathy that could never 
fai), a tenderness that could never cloy! 
What was he that he should dare to have 
such fancies 3 

When he spoke his voice was well under 
command, yet told of a supreme effort. 
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“ Madam, I have done you a wrong in 
bringing you here; will you, before I try 
to further justify myself, say that I have 
your pardon ?” 

Alison bent her head in token of assent. 
Of words found she none. Everything 
about her seemed unreal. The soft voices 
of the night were as the murmurs of a 
dream; the river, sobbing in little rip- 
pling wavelets at her feet, had to speak for 
her. 

But he understood. He knew that no 
anger against him found place in that 
gentle heart; he almost fancied for a 
moment there was more than gentle tolera- 
tion in the look she turned upon him ; but 
he drew a long breath snd cast that notion 
aside. When you had a certain duty to 
do, it was as well to keep your head as 
clear as might be. 

“Do you know,” the Sergeant went on, 
still speaking in that even, laboured voice, 
“that I have been—mad? I have seemed 
sane enough to those about me, no doubt, 
but, under it all, this long while back, 
almost ever since first I saw your face, I 
have been—mad. And this madness of 
mine grows ; it has filled all my life, and 
now I am going to do the only thing 
that an honest man can—I am going to 
run away from a spell that is too strong 
for me. A strange thing, truly, for a soldier 
to talk of running away, isn’t it?” he 
added, with a bitter smile. ‘But there 
are some dangers for which flight is the 
only safety—the only thing possible,” 

“Te.” 

Alison had found her tongue now; or 
rather it seemed as if some one else’s were 
speaking for her, since the voice sounded 
strangely unlike her own. 

“You had heard that I was going ?” 

“Yes,” 

“And you think it wise—right—tho 
best thing for me to do?” 

“Yes,” 

There certainly was a monotony in her 
replies ; and the man might be excused for 
grinding his heel into the soft, mossy 
ground, and smothering some quite un- 
allowable word in his moustache. 

“ Well, wo have settled that point ; and 
now, madam—you know that a condemned 
criminal is permitted to have anything he 
asks for—grant me the same indulgence,” 

“Tell ms what I can do.” 

Alison laid a slight—very slight— 
emphasis upon the “can,” which was not 
lost upon her hearer. For the first time 
his voice faltered. 





“Give me one thing to take away with 
me; give me the assurance that—I have 
your forgiveness—that my daring has not 
hopelessly angered you against me; tell 
me that you will not think of me with 
scorn and contempt!” 

“* No—no—no!” 

The words seemed to break from her 
whether she would or no. 

“You will only remember the small 
service I have been able to render you 
to-night—the helping hand thet touched 
yours in the moment of need—the—oh, 
my God! you will only need to remember 
that I loved you, as the pilgrim loves the 
shrine, and then—you will forgive me— 
everything.” 

“ Everything.” 

What a sad little echo of his words! 
More like a sob than a word. 

Somewhere, on the high ground above 
them, where a light from a window 
glistened through the trees, a fiddle was 
shrieking, and its acrid, plaintive cry was 
as the cry of their own hearts. 

“ After all,” said the Sergeant, taking 
a step nearer to her, and reading her face 
by the soft radiance that touched it into 
such spiritual, unearthly beauty; “ after 
all, I have not done you any harm. After 
all, I am a man, and you are a woman, 
and I have dared to love you. Now that 
you have pardoned me, my sin seems 
small compared with what it did. Ah! 
you are going—out of my life for ever. 
Madam, forgive me if my words are wild— 
they are the last of mine that you will 
ever hear. If you stood by me, and I 
were dying, you would forgive me all; 
forgive me now.” 

* Indeed—indeed—I do.” 

There was a sound of tears in her voice 
that maddened him. 

The violence of despair came over him ; 
words rose to his throat, strangling him. 
He had counted so thoroughly on his own 
strength, and now it was failing hin— 
failing him utterly, as the conviction grew 
that in a moment or two more he would 
be standing alone under the rustling 
leaves, with the river sobbing at his feet, 
and the fiddle keening in the distance— 
alone, with the moonlight kissing the 
place where she had stood. 

But he mastered himself fiercely, clench- 
ing his hands upon his arms, while great 
drops of sweat beaded on his temples, 
where the crisp, waving hair fell away 
between the fine points that marked the 
contour of the brow. 
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‘Take my life—my life !” he cried, and 
his voice was like a cry of pain, “ my life— 
only give me one word—one single word 
of kindness to look back upon.” 

The tears were streaming down Alison’s 
face, thongh she did not know it; she 
stretched out her hands to him. 

He dared not touch them lest he should 
be tempted to do more. Ho even turned 
aside from the sight of them. Not fora 
moment would he let himself forget her 
position and his; but his heart was wrung 
within him, and the tears gathered and 
fell. 

“Heaven bless you,” said Alison, 
“Heaven keep you—wherever you may 
go. I shall always think of you kindly— 
and see—do this one thing for me—there 
is a Soldiers’ Evening coming—do not 
sing—‘ Bid me good-bye’—I could—not 
—bear—it.” 

A moment more and she was gone. 
Her light foot made no sound upon the 
mossy ground, It was to him as if a 
spirit had passed from eartb, leaving a 
radiance behind—a radiance that should 
be eternal. 

But the thought that she had herself 
evoked, haunted Alison on her solitary 
way. It seemed as if her feet scarce 
touched the ground ; she was flying from 
herself ; yet ringing in her ears came the 
gad, sweet refrain : 

Bid me good-bye, good-bye, love, 
Bid me good-bye, good-bye! 

The fiddle in the house on the hill was 
playing it—by what strange freak of fate, 
who may say ? 

She could have put her fingers in her 
gars to deaden the sound ; it puraued her: 
What though our pathways sever, 

Never again to meet ; 
Still will your memory linger 
Ever around me, sweet. 
Bid me good-bye, good-bye, love, 
Bid me good-bye, good-bye. 

**Nover again to meet—never again— 
never again,” that was the whole story. 

Her eyes were blind with tears; her 
feet stumbled ; there was a whirring sound 
in her overstrained brain; and, thus 
sobbing and stumbling, she fell right into 
the arms of Dr. Musters ! 

“Bless us and save us all! what's 
this?” he cried, holding her with a strong 
arm, and peering into her face. ‘ Why, 
Miss Alison, out alone at this time of 
night? My dear, what is the matter?” 

“T had been down in the valley with 
the child Patsey; he is dead now—dead 





with a smile on his face—and chen—I got 
among the crowd—and—it was hard to 
make my way. I was going to Mrs, 
Musters—for, you see—I could not very 
well go—home—now,” 

The doctor was a wise man, and knew 
the signs of an overwrought state of 
nerves. With a few kindly words he led 
the girl on towards Monte Notte, telling 
her of the strange chance that brought 
him out that night, and making believe 
not to see how she cavght her breath, and 
swayed every now and then. 

“‘Confound them all, with their bands 
and their coffins, and Heaven knows what 
beside,” he muttered under his breath— 
“frightening the lassie this way, and 
making fools of themselves into tho 
bargain, a lot o’ haverin’ deils, when all’s 
said and done.” 

There was Mrs, Musters dutifully 
sitting up for her lord, and much amazed 
at his return with the wandering lamb he 
had found astray in the shadows of the 
night, 

Also, to her great bewilderment, when 
she spoke a kind word or two to Alison, 
that young woman incontinently flung 
herself upon her knees, and laid her head 
— in the speaker’s ample black satin 
ap. 

Now we know that the doctor's wife 
had a bitter tongue, and an interfering 
way that wrought much ill in the regiment 
to which she belonged, but somewhere 
about her she carried a true woman’s 
heart, for she took tho girl in her arms, 
made a sign to the perturbed doctor to go 
away and leave them together, and set to 
work to cosseé and comfort her, without 
asking her a single question. 





SLANG. 

How many people are there who have 
never used slang? A writer in a recent 
issue of an American magazine suggests 
that toa person of good breeding, of innate 
good taste, slang is, to all intents and 
purposes, impossible. If this is so, one 
may venture on the sequential observation 
that there is, practically, not one person of 
good taste at present existing in the world. 
There is certainly no such pergon in any 
sort of business, for this sufficient reason 
that every business, every trade, and every 
professicn, has a slang of its own. Lawyers, 
doctors, soldiers, sailors, even clergymen, 
have all their slang, their, so to speak, 
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cant phases. Whether politics is a trade 
or a profession may be a matter of doubt; 


| there can be no doubt whatever that a 
| compendium of political slang would make 


a fair-sized pamphlet. Think of the slang 
of “the City”—it is a slang phrase which 
I have placed between the inverted 
commas, and who does not speak of “the 


| City” ?—the slang of ‘Capel Court ”— 


slang again !—of all the various exchanges, 
of the banks, of the warehouses, of the 
factories, of the docks, of the markets, of 
the sale-rooms, of “the Row”—slang !— 
of all the resorts in which men meet 
together to buy and to sell, to earn their 
bread. 

There is the slang of the writer. 
“Slating,” “padding,” “copy,” “log- 
rolling,” “‘fleshly schoo!,” ‘‘penny-a-lining,” 
“decadents,” ‘Ibzenites,” “ Shelleyites,” 
* Browningites,” hundreds of other “ites.” 
Is there a literary man or woman,-I care 
not whether in “Grub Street” or on 
“ Parnassus,” in “the gutter” or among 
‘the elect,” who can place his or her hand 
upon his or her heart, and solemuly 
protest that not one of the thousand slang 
words and phrases of which these are 
samples never escaped his or her lips? 
There is the slang of the artist. Indeed, 
the artist has not only more than his 
proper share of slang, but, to my thinking, 
the larger portion of it cannot put forth 
even tho faintest claim to existence. Slang 
words and phases can, a8 a rule, advance 
at least one argument in proof of their 
having aright to live; they are expressive, 
They “supply a want”—slang !—they 
“ crystallize” a great deal of meaning in 
asmsll amount of space. Artistic slang, 
on the contrary, is apt not so much to 
convey a meaning, as to conceal the want 
of one—it is pointless, meaningless, 

The less a man knows of art—and the 
longer one lives the more one wonders 
how much there really is to know—the 
more he resorts to the use of slang to 
enable him to conceal his ignoranca, 
Listen to the conversation of A. and B. 
at a picture-gallery; A, not knowing less 
of art than B. only because the thing 
would be impossible. They are decent 
fellows, both of them, “’varsity” men, 
Bishops, not impossibly, Privy Councillors, 
“ great guns,” men of “light and leading.” 
They come to a masterpieca by Jones: 
“* Wonderfal ‘technique,’” says A, * Yes,” 
returns B,, “‘and look at the ‘middle 
distance,’” “ Rather ‘painty.’” “ Perhaps, 
& trifle, but a grand ‘scheme of colour.’” 





‘There’s no doubt he is a ‘colourist,’” 
“Tt is marvellous, too, how he ‘manages 
his lights.” ‘The whole thing’s so 
‘sympathetic,’” “ Exactly, though a little 
‘out of drawing,’ I fancy, here and there,” 
“Think so? The ‘brush work,’ in par- 
ticular, is very fine.” ‘ What I like about 
Jones is that his ‘half-tones’ are always so 
subdued.” “ Ye-os, his *half-tones’ would 
be subdued, wouldn’t they?” A, looks 
furtively at B. and smiles, and each of 
those men knows, in his heart of bearts— 
and knows that the other knows it too !— 
that he has been talking nonsense, and 
falling back on slang to make it sound 
like eense, 

Mr. Brander Matthews, who is the writer 
of the article to which allusion has been 
made, attempts, more than once in the 
course of it, to give us a definition of slang. 
Not one of his definitions seems exactly 
“to cover the ground” —I have never 
lighted upon one which did. I certainly 
have none to offer. If the compilers of the 
new English dictionary were required to 
produce a work which should only contain 
words of classic correctness, and not one 
single word of slang, I fancy that the task 
would be bsyond their powers. When it 
was produced what sport it would provide 
for the reviewers! It becomes plainer 
every day that philologists themselves are 
not to ba relied upon when they set them- 
selves up as authorities on slang. The 
subject bristles with difficulties, there are 
pitfalls on every side, For instance, it has 
been recently shown that many so-called 
“ Americanisms,” presumably slang words 
and phrases which are current in “ the 
States,” are either reversions to, or survivals 
of, the “ well of English, undefiled.” 

The person one sometimes meets who 
glibly defines slang as the “language of the 
etreets,” talks rubbish. He would be much 


nearer the mark if he defined it as the 


language of the people—not one particular 
set or class of people, but of all the people 
of the world. Listen to a pees con- 
versation among educated men and women, 
and make a note of all the slang—the 
unconscious slang—they utter in the course 
of half an hour; to do the thing success- 
fully will necessitate your being an expert 
phonographer. Or better stil), constrain 
such a company to use no slarg—how the 
conversation would drag and falter! They 
would find themselves incapable of giving 
adequate expression to half the ideas they 
have in their heads, 

For some reason which to me is inscru- 
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table, in the minds of many persons slang 
seems inevitably linked with vulgarity. 
I would respectfully suggest that such 
persons confuse cause and effect. When 
Benjamin Disraeli said, on a memorable 
occasion, that he was “on the side of the 
angels,” he used a slang phrase; but was 
he vulgar? Burns continually uses slang 
—is he often valgar? Most, if not all of 
our poets have been addicted to the use of 
slang. Pope was a master of slang; 80 
were Byron and Browning. One can point 
here and there to more than a suspicion of 
slang in the works of that great artist in 
language, Tennyson, Matthew Arnold is 
regarded by many as a purist, a stylist. 
However that may be, he was romarkable 
for nothing more than for his gift of in- 
venting effective slang. He bequeathed to 
us a slang sense of a word which the world 
will not willingly let die—* Philistine.” 
And how about his famous slang phrase, 
“sweetness and light”? There is an 
amazing slang of religion. But is a man 
necessarily vulgar because he calls himself 
a “ hard-shell Baptist,” or speaks of Brown 
as a “sprinkler”? Quaker, Methodist, 
Shaker, Rinter, nearly sll the names of all 
the sects were originally slang—who is 
bold enough to call them vulgar? When 
we speak of “ broad,” “low,” or “high” 
churchman—" broad,” “low,” and “high” 
in that connection are all three slang words 
—are we vulgar, necessarily 7 

Let us discriminate—there is a slang, 
the use of which, at least, suggests question- 
able taste, or indifferent breeding. There 
is the slang of the “’Arry.” “’Arry ” itself 
is slang. When a man talks of his ‘ mash,” 
we take it for granted that he is possibly 
not a person of the highest intellectual 
calibre. When a girl talks of her “ fellow,” 
we conclude that she fs scarcely of the 
caste of Vere de Vere. How about “old 
chappie” or “ Johnny,” in the sense of “a 
regular Johnny.” These expressions sound 
vulgar, or worse, inane to us, perhaps be- 
cause they are fesbly coined. I do not 
think that all of us who say ‘ How are you, 
old fellow?” or “Glad to have seen you, 
old man,” are either fools or “ cads”— 
which latter word again is slang. There is 
a slang of “the depthy.” When you hear a 
man speak of another as ‘‘an Ikey cove,” 
you look after your pockets. Should you 
chance to overhear a gentleman confile to 
his friend that he has been “ doing a drag” 
or “time,” or “fetching a lagging,” you 
hurry off to get your watch safe home. 
But though there is a slang which, when 





we hear him use it, “ gives a man away,” or 
still more a woman, we are all of us, 
from the Qxeen on her throne to the 
gentleman who signs himself ‘‘ Cantuar,” or 
to that most august of personages, the 
Chancellor of a University, constrained, 
not only every day but every hour of our 
lives, to the use of slang, which has, and 
from the very nature of things can have, 
nothing objectionable about it of any sort 
or kind, 

It is not the use of slang which is to be 
deprecated, it is the abuse of it. The girl 
who, every time she opens her mouth, pro- 
jects from it some such word as “awfully’— 
“ awfully nice,” “ awfully horrid,” “ awiully 
square,” “ awfully round,” and go on, until 
you wish that she would, at any rate, 
advance into the alphabet as far as the bs— 
is not only a slangy person, she is, also, in 
all human probability, a fool. The same 
civil observation applies to the man who 
has become indissolubly joined to some 
slangy catch phrase, as, for instance, 
“Don’t you know ”—* He’s a nice fellow, 
don’t you know,” “It seems to me to be a 
queer start, don’t you know,” “I can’t 
stand clever people, don’t youknow.” We 
quite realise the truth of hia last statement 
without his putting himself to the trouble 
of giving it audible utterance, just as 
clearly as we surmise that it is just 
possible that clever people can’t stand 
him. 

There are two sides to a question. If 
there are three persons together, and two 
of them happen to be “ talking shop,” and 
that “shop” is not yours, you are apt to 
think that the use of slang ought to be 
prohibited by Act of Parliament. If you, 
a non-spsculative person, taking no interest 
of any sort in the fluctuations of stocks 
and shares, chance to be in the society of 
two members of the ‘‘House” who are 
talking “ Stock Exchange,” you are likely 
to conclude, before their conversation is 
finished, that it was by no msans neces- 
sary to have built a Tower of Babel to 
have produced a confurion of tongues. Oa 
the other hand, if you are a member of 
the “ House,” and it is you who are talk- 
ing “Stock Exchange,” you will almost be 
ready to affirm that only man in ths 
highest stage of his developement could 
have invented slang, and that without it 
a}l the fountains of speech would be closed. 
The ‘‘ environment ” of a trade or of a pro- 
fession alters from day to day; new con- 
ditions arise, unsuspected developemeuts— 
the work of creation, as it were, is cou- 
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| tinually going on. It is essential that 


one’s vocabulary should keep pace with 
one’s requirements; it needs continually 
renewing if it is to be “up to date,” 
accurate, definitive; it has to express 
shades of meaning which are distinct to 
you, an expert, but which to an out- 
sider are without form and void. Hence 
it is necessary not only that the business 
or the professional man should have his 
slang, but that that slang should alter with 
the needs and with the requirements of 
every day. 

Again, there is sporting slang, the slang 


| of our games: how would some of our 


pastimes get on without their slang? One’s 
maiden aunt might possibly be puzzied if 
one were to tell her that Humphreys is a 


j_ wily “ trundler,” and that his “ deliveries” 
] are apt to “stump ” the batsman. 


Or that 
Lockwood was dreadfully ‘ punished,” in 
fact ‘‘ knocked all over the field,” for his 
first” was “snicked” for ‘a single,” his 
“second ’ was “cut” for two, his “ third” 
was ‘‘slipped” for three, his “ fourth” 
was “put to leg” for “ditto,” while his 
“ fins1” was “ swiped” for a “ boundary ” ; 
and if you don’t call that ‘‘the willow 
getting more than even with the leather,” 
what may be your ideas of the difference 
between a “maiden” and an “ expensive 
over”? I say that our unmarried aunt 
might be somewhat puzzled, and even 
shocked, if such an observation were 
addressed to her, but how could a 
cricketer explain himself more clearly to a 
kindred spirit? Some time ago I was at 
‘Lord’s.” Bebind me sat a cleric who 
is high in favour with the ‘“ Evangelicals.” 
A “catch” was ‘‘badly mulled” in the 
“Jong field.” ‘Oh, papa!” exclaimed the 
cleric’s daughter, ‘‘ what do you think of 
thas?” ‘Fairly buttered,” growled her 
sire. And so it was, however convinced 
Mr. Brander Matthews may be that it is 
impossible for slang to proceed from the 
lips of a man of breeding. 

Football has its slang in abundance ; so 
has golf ; so have tennis, rowing, swimming, 
running. If we are to use no slang, we 
shall have to abandon all those pastimes 
which are amongst the most characteristic 


| features of the “end of the century.” 


Consider whist. If you watch four experts 
playing a rubber, you will not, it is true, 
hear much converzation, but nearly all 
you do hear will be slang. And billiards ; 
it has a language all its own, and an ex- 
pressive language it, for the most part, is. 
Think of the slang of the hunting-field, of 





the “shootist,” of the “fishist,” of that 
quaint slang with which the air is filled 
in the “climbing season” in the regions 
round Zermatt. 

I repeat that it is not the use of slang 
which is to be deprecated, it is the abuse 
of it. And yet it is difficult to lay down 
& hard and fast line which shall define 
where use ends and abuse begins, For 
ny part, I am inclined to the opinion that 
the use of “ back slang” is to be deprecated, 
Though I am conscious that the ‘‘ coster” 
may maintain that he is to the fall as 
much entitled to the use of “ back slang” 
as I am, say, to the use of golfing slang, 
I am not altogether clear as to what 
line of argument I had better take to 
convince him of his error. I might point 
out to him that the use of back slang con- 
victed him of the heinous offence of belong- 
ing to “the masses”—Mr. Gladstone's 
slang !—while golfing slang was a trade 
mark of “the classes.” Unfortunately, I 
entertain a suspicion that if I did point 
that out, the immediate effect would be to 
incline him to the use of back slang still 
more. Back slang is a language constructed 
on lines—I venture to hint illogical linee— 
of its own. The initial idea is that all 
words are to be pronounced backwards ; 
for instance, instead of saying “no” you 
say “on,” for “bad man” you say “dab 
nam.” But you have not proceeded far 
before you find that the initial idea breaks 
down. ‘ Penny,” reversed, would be 
‘* ynnep,” the back slangster says ‘‘yennup.” 
“Evig em a yennup” is his version of 
“Give me a penny.” “Doog gin” fs, 
according to him, “ good night”; “ Ekila 
nird,” he says to his “lap” (‘pal”), or 
“anod” (‘‘dona”), when he is offering a 
drink. It would be impossible for an 
English tongue to pronounce many of our 
words backwards. How would you pro- 
nounce “night” or “drink” backwards, 
leaving the spelling as it is? not to speak 
of more difficult examples. The result is 
that the “ back slangster” adopts not only 
an arbitrary spelling, but also an arbitrary 
pronunciation of his own. To hear two or 
three of these proficients in the art—if you 
know where to look for them, they abound 
—carrying on a conversation between 
themselves, would fill a ‘“ West End 
Johnny” with despair. The amusing 
part of the business would be that the 
coster would look with as much con- 
tempt, and even horror, upon the 
“ Johnny’s” slang as the “ Johnny ” would 
look on theirs. 
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Thieves’ slang is, if one may be per- 
mitted to say so, also a necessity of their 
particular trade or profession. The naked 
truth—in other words, plain English—is un- 
palateable even to them. In the innocence 
of my heart I once nearly had a “row royal” 
with a sturdy vagabond in a “ fourpenny 
dose.” I had “stood” him a drink, 
and, so far as I could judge, we were 
on torms of excellent good fellowship. 
“You're a tramp, aren’t you?” I knew 
that he was a tramp, and had been a 
tramp for years; it never occurred to me 
for a moment to suppose that he would 
object to the fact being mentioned. “A 
what?” an expression came over his face 
which rather startled me. ‘Look ’ere, 
don’t you go calling me no bloomin’ 
namer, I’m a traveller.” “I see.” I 
ought to have understood that there was 
a standard of manners even in a “ doss 
house,” but I went on. “And by pro- 
fession you're a beggar?” That sturdy 
vagabond rose from his seat, and brought 
his fist down upon the table with a bang. 
“*S’elp me, it you come playing them 
games with me, I'll knock a ole in yer— 
don’t you call me a beggar! I'll let you 
know I ain’t no beggar, I’m ‘an asker,’ 
that’s what I am.” The same feeling 
which prompted that aturdy vagabond to 
prefer @ phraseology of his own is, possibly, 
one of the reasons why professional felons, 
in talking to each other, consider it almost 
a point of honour to use slang. 

A thief seldom says that he robs—he 
“nicks,” or “snatches,” or even ‘“ prigs.” 
Just as one sort of gentleman may be an 
“asker” but not a “ beggar,” so another 
sort may “ prig” but scarcely “steal.” A 
thief is not a thief to a thiei—he is “on 
the cross.” There is no prison for him, 
only “stir.” He is not sent to jail—he 
“does time.” Not for a month, but fora 
“moon”; not for three months, but for 
“a drag”; not for a year, but for a 
“stretch.” He is not a passer of counter- 
feit coin—he is a “snide pitcher.” He is 
not a common swindler—he “rings the 
changer.” He never effects a burglarious 
entry into a house—he “ puts it up.” He 
does not plunder unprotected little children 
as they are passing alone through the 
strests—not he !—he is “on the kinchia 
lay.” 

Although, as has been said before, the 
person who defines slang as “the language 
of the streets” talks rubbish, there is a 
slang of the streets, just as there is a slang 
of the drawing-room. There is this to be 





said of the slang of the streets, that he, or | 


she, who uses it does not use so mucha 
particular set of words as a peculiar style of 
speech ; an exactly similar remark, as will 
be seen a little further op, may be made 
of the slang of the drawing-room. ‘“ D’ye 
‘ear !” cries an urchin at the street corner 
to his friend. ‘“’E ses to me, ‘ Wot yer 
take me for?’ Ises,‘Garon!’ ’E says, 
‘You fancies yourself, 1 should think.’ 
I ses, ‘Who's yer mother?’ Then he 
looks at me as if he was going to eat me, 
and he atarts off whistling, ‘Dysy! Dysy!’ 
and he ’ooks it off—there’s more outside 
of ‘im then there is inside, that’s wot I 
say.” If you examine this sentence you 
will perceive that it contains only one 
slang word—“ ’ooks ”"—and yet surely, as 
a whole, it is slang in excelsis, 

The slang, of which we hear so much, of 
the cabdrivers and the ’busmen, does not 
consist, even chiefly, of strange or sur- 
prising words, coined in a mint of their 
own, Quite the contrary; you will find 
that the Jehus of the London streets use 
ordinary words, but they use them in a 
strange and a surprising manner, “ Left 
somethink, haven’t yer?” asks the driver 
of your ’bus of the driver of the ’bus in 
front of you. “ Yes,” retorts the rival 
“ whip,” looking round, shaking his hand 
in the air, “left you—I’m sorry for you, 
’cause it ain’t your fault, I know.” “ Ab, 
you've left somethink else besides—you’ve 
left your driving at home, haven’t yer, or 
haven’t you got none to bring? What 
are you doing on that seat? Here, p’lice- 
man, here’s a man a-driving what's never 
seen a horse before, he’s a-trying to take 
his coach and ‘orses right through the 
middle of my omnibus, and thinks I'll 
never notice it,” “I say, old man, talk 
about my having never seen a horse before, 
I should think you haven’t never seen a 
horse what wasn’t before. I should say 
you've always been about a couple of mile 
behind anything that ever went on two 
feet, let alone on four. Go on ‘ome! 
Drive a faneral !—why, the corpse’d get to 
the grave before youdid! Bank! Bank! 
Good-bye, old ’an, I daresay I'll find you 
just a starting when I come back! I say, 
policeman, why don’t you take this man’s 
number, he’s been three weeks a-bringing 
of hisself along the Sirand!” That is the 
sort of slang you hear in the London 
streets, all day long, every day in the 
week, all the weeks in the year. Vulgar, 
not a doubt of it, but, as has been said, it 
is the idiom which is slangy, rather than 
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the actual words; and, vulgar or not, if 
you encounter two smart practitioners you 
will be likely to hear something which has 
almost a nodding acquaintance with wit. 
If the slang of the streets is vulgar— 
which is granted—what of the slang of the 
drawing-room? In how many drawing- 
rooms is some such remark as this being 
made every day of every year: “ Thank you 
so much, Miss Montmorenci, it was perfectly 
charming. So good of you! Sure you didn’t 
mind? Much too sweet of you, really!” 
Is not this italicised, adverbial, adjectival 
sort of observation quite as much slang as 
the slang of the streets, which is not so 
vulgar only because it is more idiotic? 
Listen to the fashionable young lady of the 
period, Lady Gwendolen Vere de Vere, 
speaking in the ‘‘smartest,” most ‘“ ex- 
clusive” house “in town.” “It was an 
awfullark! He’s so frightfully screaming, 
don’t you know. I thought I should have 
died—fact !” And young Lord Adolphus 
Grandseigneur in reply : ‘ He is a caution ; 
but I’ve had a sickener of the chap, He’s 
all very well the first time of asking, but I 
think he’s a bit of a rotter, don’t you 
know.” Lady Gwendolen and Lord 
Adolphus continue in this strain until the 
conversation finishes. The one picture is 
no more overdrawn than the other. Put 
their conversation and the busmen’s in 
parallel columns, and say which you prefer. 
Slang is almost universal. With all due 
deference to Mr. Brander Matthews, we 
are all of us, whether well-bred or ill-bred, 
if we mingle with our fellows, practically 
compelled to use slang of some sort or 
other every day of our lives. Do let us 
discriminate. Because an ill-bred man uses 
slang it does not follow that all who use 
slang are ill-bred men, One might almost 
as reasonably say that, because an ill-bred 
man eats, all men who eat are birds of his 
feather. Owing to the exigencies of the 
situation one must use slang. Those who 
make the contrary assertion can scarcely 
be aware of what slang is, of its myriad 
feelers which stretch through the body 
religious, social, commercial, politic; but 
we are very far from being compelled to 
use the slang of the blackguard or the 
fool. Some use it less than others. Some, 
unconsciously plagiarising Moli:re, use it 
without being conscious of what it is they 
are using, Some have it, of malice pre- 
pense, continually in their mouths, and 
yet are well-bred men. It is very much a 
question of temperament — as s0 many 
things are questions of temperament. The 





Quaker is content with yea and nay. 
Oihers, as clean-mouthed as the Quaker, 
but of more sanguine complexion, use not 
only monosyllables, but sometimes poly- 
syllables, and still search their vocabularies 
for more. If a man were to assure me 
seriously, clearly realising what it was that 
he was saying, that he never used slang, I 
am inclined to think that I should look at 
him askance; I should be disposed to 
suspect that he was almost too cold-blooded 
to be human, 

The truth is that many persons who 
flatter themselves that they are well 
educated, and who have, at least, had an 
expensive education, do not know slang 
when they see it, or, for the matter of that, 
when they hear it either. I called a lady’s 
attention to the article in that American 
magazine, She read it, She thought it 
excellent ; she approved of every word Mr. 
Brander Matthews had written. His only 
fault was that he did not go far enough, 
was not adjectival enough for her. “I 
can’t stand slang,” she eaid. Perceiving 
that I regarded her askance, she added 
with emphasis, “I loathe it!” She was 
indignant when I suggested that such a 
sentenoe as ‘'I can’t stand slang” was 
slangy; and that, in the sense of being 
slangy, “I loathe it” was almost worse. 





AN AUTUMN EVE. 


WHEN o'er the cloud-bar grim and grey 
That shuts too soon the west in night, 
The last faint ripples of the light 

Break in soft flecks of rosy spray ; 


When all the winds have sunk to sleep, 
And not one golden leaf is stirred, 
Nor note of one belated bird 

Mars the great silence gathering deep ; 


As slowly through the autumn haze 
Of mellow woodlands autumn pight, 
Slow-moving trails of misty white 

Come creeping from the watery ways, 


From those high isles of rose-flecked foam 
A warmth upon the landscape falls, 
Like firelight in ancestral halls, 

And lights it with a light of home. 


And all my senses, fainting, seem 
To mingle with the silent land, 
As for a moment’s gaze I stand 

Amid the dreams, myseif a dream. 





ONLY JACK. 
A STORY IN TWO CHAPTERS. CHAPTER II, 


“TI TELL you, Sasie, I would do any- 
thing to annoy him—anything in reason, 
you know. He is simply the most self- 
contained, unimpressionable man I ever 
met; and I tried to impress him, I did, 
indeed.” 
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“T’ve no doubt you did,” Susie replied, 
with sisterly frankness. ‘* And you failed, 
you say? Well, never mind, it isn’t the 
first time.” 

“Susie,” Connie said impressively, “I 
never tried so hard in my life, only to 
fail inthe end. I stayed for a week in the 
same house with him, and people knew— 
they knew, I tell you! He was very 
courteous— ob, maddeningly courteous—but 
he wasn’t one bit impressed by my atten- 
tions ; he wasn’t even flattered by them. 
Yet, goodness knows, they were marked 
enough,” 

‘Yours usually are,” and Susie smiled. 
* Don’t you remember Major Barton, and 
the Venners’ picnic? You made yourself 
quite remarkable on that occasion, and yet 
nothing came of it. I’ve always told you 
it was bad form.” 

* It’s bad form of him to be so ungrate- 
ful, and I'll pay him out for it yet. You 
see if I don’t !” she said vindictively. 

““ Why do you want to flirt with him?” 

* Because no one has ever succeeded 
in flirting with him yet. Ien’t that reason 
enough ¢” 

“Quite, I should say. And do you 
expect to be more successful in your efforts 
to annoy him?” 

‘* Yes, I do,” 

* But how ¢” ' 

“ That, my dear Susie, is my affair.” 

“T couldn’t understand your sudden 
affection for that child before, but if she is 
this man’s ward——” 

“Yes ¢” as Susie paused significantly. 

‘Don’t be hard on her, she’s a nice 
little thing.” 

“I’m not hard on her,” with a disdain- 
fal smile; ‘‘on the contrary, I’m her best 
friend.” 

“Oh? She didn’t seem very cheerful 
after you sent her to call on him the other 
day.” 

“No.” 

Perhaps her visit annoyed him ?” 

“ It is quite possible,” 

“Or perhaps he didn’t like her going 
over there with Jack ?” 

That, also, is possible.” 

“Yet it was only Jack; if it had been 
any other—and he is old enough to be her 
father |” 

“Whot Jack?” 

* No, no; Colonel Leigh.” 

* Qaite old enough,” with a cold smile, 
“bat not, perhaps—in his own opinion— 
too old to be her husband,” 

“What? Are they engaged, then ?” 





“There is a sort of understanding, I 
fancy; or perhaps it would be better 
described as a misunderstanding.” 

** Bat you did not tell us this?” 

“ Why should I? Ivs their affair, not 
ours ; and she never mentions it,” 

“You'd better let them alone, Connie,” 

“T think I shall—now.” 

She was looking from the window as she 
spoke, and a faint smile played about her 
handsome mouth ; for she saw two figures 
pacing up the lawn side by side, and 
recognised them even at that distance, 
Yes, Colonel Leigh would probably be very 
much annoyed before all was over; but 
oh, what a pity it was only Jack ! 

“And what if Jack should mean busi- 
ness !—for really, you know, it looks rather 
like it.” 

Susie, too, had come over to the window, 
and was drawing her own conclusions 
from what she saw there. 

‘“‘No such luck, my dear. Jack isn’t a 
matrying man.”, 

“Luck? Do you want him to marry, 
then ?” 

“No; but there would be compensa- 
tions. We should live in town then, 
instead of this dull, out-of-the-way place. 
But don’t be anxious, Susie. It will all 
end in smoke as far as he is concerned.” 

* And she?” 

“That, you must acknowledge, is her 
affair, not mine,” Constance said carelessly, 
as she turned from the window. 

Meantime the young people themselves 
—all unconscicus of Constance’s plots and 
schemes—were rapidly progressing in each 
other’s good graces, and for a short space 
Colonel Leigh, and all his claims to con- 
sideration and respect, were forgotten. Yet 
he was coming to the dance that very 
evening, and in another hour or two Minnie 
kuew that those severe eyes would be 
upon her, and she would be called to 
account for all her present happiness. It 
was not a pleasant prospect to contemplate, 
so the poor child steadily averted her eyes 
from it, and enjoyed the present moment 
with a reckless disregard of consequences 
very unusual in her gentle nature. Perhaps 
she, too, thought it was “ only Jack,” and 
therefore would not greatly matter. 

Time passed on all too quickly, however 
—as is usually the case when we especially 
desire to delay its progress—and soon 
Minnie had to hurry indoors to dress for 
the dance, 

How much she wished there wasn't 
going to be a dance at all, but just a 
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pleasant, quiet evening with only the 
house party ; an evening when everybody 
would be free to stroll about the garden in 
the deepening twilight, listening to the 
thrushes’ melodious even-song; or to sit 
on the terrace, watching the moon rise 
slowly from behind the dusky treer, 
while—perbape—:ome one else strolled or 
sat there, too, and seemed in no haste to 
go in. Such an evening, in fact, as the 
two last had been—evenings unlike any 
she had known before; and never, never 
to be forgotten, whatever new experiences 
the future might have in store for her. 

But—this was the night of the dance, 
and Colonel Leigh was coming, would be 
here almost immediately: Colonel Leigh, 
who had always been so kind to her, and 
whom it was her duty to respect, and— 
by-and-by—to love! Had not her 
mother always told her this? Had she 
not urged her to remember it almost with 
her dying breath? ‘I wronged him,” she 
had said, “it is for you to make amends, 
He has promised to make you his wife, 
Minnie, and I wish you to marry him; 
remember, I have no dearer wish in the 
world than this, You are too young yet, 
but by-and-by he will ask you, and you 
must say yes—for his sake, and your 
own !” 

Two years had passed since then, and 
Minnie was now eighteen; but Colonel 
Leigh had not asked her yet, nor had he 
even troubled himself to see very much 
of her of late, She lived with an old 
governess, and an extremely quiet, not to 
say dull, life it was; for she had few 
friends, and the old lady did not approve 
of her visiting those she had. Miss 
Fremley had known something of the 
Myersons years ago, and had therefore 
consented to make an exception in their 
favour, and allow her young charge to 
accept the invitation Constance had given 
her ; though, had she known the kind of 
woman she was, Constance Myerson would 
assuredly have been the last friend she 
would have chosen for Minnie, In point 
of fact, she knew nothing of her; and 
great would have been the poor old lady’s 
dismay could anybody have enlightened 
her comfortable ignorance. Fortunately 
for her peace of mind, there was no one to 
do this, 

Thus matters stood between Minnie and 
her guardian on the eventful evening of 
the Myersons’ dance, and undoubtedly it 
could scarcely be considered a satisfactory 
state of affairs to either of them; but of 
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all this, Jack, of course, knew nothing. 
How should he ? 

It was ten o’clock, and the dancing waa 
going on merrily—too merrily, perhaps, 
for Colonel Leigh’s taste, as he stood in 
the doorway, contemplating the gay scene 
with a somewhat bored expression, He 
had given up dancing years ago, and was 
not one of those men who take a lively 
interest in watching other people’s amuse- 
ments. He watched intently, it is true; 
but he seemed to take no pleasure in it, 
and Constance thought she had never seen 
him look so stern. 

Minnie had never looked prettier than 
she did that night, and excitement had 
lent a colour to her cheeks and a light to 
her eyes that intensified her girlish beauty 
into positive loveliness. Even Jack’s 
stately sisters were not so much admired 
as she ; and Susie made up her mind that, 
despite any plans Constance might have to 
the contrary, Minnie’s visit should not be 
prolonged beyond the date now fixed for 
its termination. For she felt that, under 
favourable conditions, the girl might 
become too dangerous a rival, 

Of course Minnie had been dancing a 
good deal, but she was not dancing just 
now; she was not in the room at all, 
neither was Jack. Perhaps, after all, they 
had gone to see the moon rise. 

Constance crossed to the Colonel, a 
mischievous smile on her lips. 

* You must be frightfally bored by all us 
frivolous people,” she said sympathetically. 
“Won't you come into the library and see 
Jack’s engravings? He has some very 
valuable ones, and I know you are a judge 
of such things.” 

She spoke very courteously, but without 
any of the coquetry that had formerly 
annoyed him so much. Yet he distrusted 
her. 

“ Thank you; but I don’t like to trouble 
you so far.” 

“It is no trouble, Colonel. Come this 
way.” 

She led the way across the hall to 
the library, a large room with French 
windows opening on to the terrace. 

It was very dimly lighted, and through 
the opened windows a flood of moonlight 
streamed into the room, 

“Oh, I wonder where Jack has put 
them? They are not in their usual place,” 
Constance exclaimed, glancing round the 
room, ‘ Wait one moment while I go and 
make enquiries ;” and before he could 
raise any objections she was gone, 
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Colonel Leigh walked up to the open 
window, and stood there looking out, 

He was perplexed and troubled. Past 
scenes rose before his mind’s eye, throwing 
a bewildering shadow across the present ; 
a voice from the dead seemed to ring in 
his ears, crying ever with a passionate 
insistence: ‘Save her, save her from my 
fate! She will be rich; save her from 
such fortune-hunters as have ruined my 
life! Guard her, and make her your 
wife!” And he had promised to do 80; 
at least, he had promised to obey her 
last wishes in the spirit, if not to the 
letter ; for he remembered always—what 
the woman who had jilted him, and 
epoiled his life years ago, seemed always to 
forget—that he was himself a poor man, 
and that he knew that Minnie was an 
heiress; a fact that had been carefully 
guarded from her own knowledge and the 
prying curiosity of the world at large. 
He would take no advantage of his position, 
therefore ; his own wishes in the matter 
had nothing to do with it. He strove 
always to persuade himself that he had no 
wishes in the matter—that he was merely 
a machine, and incapable of taking any 
sort of human interest in his gentle young 
ward. He had almost succeeded, or so he 
flattered himself, till—was it only to-night, 
or was it not rather that afternoon two 
days ago, when he stepped out on the 
verandah, and saw Minnie—his little 
Mivnie—with that new light in her eyes, 
that new tone in her voice? Poor child ! 
And yet——. 

Suddenly he started, and drew back a 
little into the shadows. 

Two figures were standing together on 
the terrace, and in the brilliant moonlight 
he recognised them at once. 

He recognised, too, the motive that had 
brought him here, and smiled con- 
tem ptuously. 

They were talking very earnestly, but 
in alow tone; not so low, however, but 
that, standing so near as he did, a few 
words reached the unseen spectator before 
it was possible to him to withdraw out of 
earshot. 

Then Minnio, deadly pale, trembling, 
came into the room—alone, 

She started wher she saw him stand- 
ing there, but made an effort to recover 
herself —not a very successful effort, 
however, but he was too preoccupied to 
notice it, 

“ Minnie,” he said quietly, “ I think you 
were rather over-hasty just now. You 





have, I fear, sent that young fellow away 
under a mistaken impreasicn.” 

“J, Colonel!” she faltered, flashing 
painfally, “I only——” 

‘“* My dear, I overheard a few worde— 
unintentionally, of course—which make 
me think it is time we came to an under- 
standing, you and I.” He paused a 
moment, as though to give her time to 
recover herself; and then added abruptly, 
“Your mother made you promise that you 
would marry as I wished!” 

** Yes, I promised.” Very slowly the 
words came, and she spoke with her eyes 
bent on the ground. The Colonel), mean- 
time, watched her intently. 

* And you thought, foolish child, that 
your wishes were not to be considered in 
the matter? That was hardly fair to me, 
Minnie,” 

“My mother said—that it was your 
wish, and hers; that she had wronged 
you, and I must atone, She made me 
,romise——” 

“A great many foolish things, as was 
her custom!” he said impatiently. " Why, 
she made me promise that I would ask 
you to marry me. Will you?” 

“If you wish——” she began; but he 
interrupted her with a quick laugh. 

“Bat I don’t, my dear; not now. I 
must keep my promise, that’s all. It 
would be no atonement, child, to spoil 
two lives instead of one. Whst can your 
mother have been thinking of! Bat you 
are to be guided by my advice, and my 
advice is—call back young Myerson, and 
tell him there’s been a little misunder- 
standing somewhere—or, wait—he’s out 
there! Til do it myself.” 

And, without allowing her time to say 
anything against this proposa), Colonel 
Leigh stepped out on to the terrace. He 
paused a moment, and looked up and 
down. Jack was standing at some little 
distance, leaning moodily against the 
balustrade that parted the terrace from 
the grassy slopes beyond. 

The peaceful moonlight shone all around 
him, the merry dance-music sounded in 
his ears; but in Jack’s heart there was 
neither peace nor mirtb, only perplexity, 
and grief, and deep disappointment. The 
blow had been so unlooked-for, so totally 
unexpected! In a few moments he would 
pull himself together, and return to the 
noise and the crowd of the garish drawing- 
room; but jast for a minute—— 

The Colonel walked up to him hastily, 
and laid his hand on his shoulder. 
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“T want your attention one moment, Mr, 
Myerson, if you please,” he said gravely. 

Jack looked up, with a very visible 
effort to pull himself together. His face 
was white and haggard in the moonlight. 

“Colonel Leigh!” he ejaculated. “I’m 
at your service.” 

* You have, I understand, been making 
an offer of marriage to my ward, Miss 
Brender ?” 

“T have; though how you come to 
know it——” 

“T was in the library, and fortunately 
overheard a few words.” 

“ Fortunately ?” Jack echoed bitterly. 

* Yer, fortunately,” the Colonel repeated 
emphatically ; “for it enables me to put 
things straight ; to explain certain matters, 
as I hope, to your satisfaction. I heard 
my ward refuse you, and I heard the 
reason that she gave.” 

‘She told me she was already engaged.” 

‘To me; yes.” 

“To you? She did not say so, but I 
suspected it.” The younger man looked 
at him for a moment in silence. ‘ You 
have not explained much to my satisfac- 
tion yet !” he added bitterly. 

“No; there has been a great deal of 
misapprehension, and it is time we under- 
stood each other. Minnie, despite her 
agsertion to the contrary, is not engaged 
to me, and never has been, though she 
promised her mother to marry me if I 
wished it. Well, I don’t wish it!” and 
he drew a long breath. ‘The girl is free, 
free as air—or would be but for one small 
consideration.” 

“ And that is , 

“That she loves you, Myerson; and is 
waiting in the library, there, to tell you 
so. There he goes, off like a shot; and so 
ends—what never had a beginning, save in 
one old fool’s fancy! Ab, well,” and the 
Colonel passed his hand over his brow 
with a weary gesture, ‘‘he’s a gocd fellow, 
and a gentleman; and all one hears of 
him is to his credit. A good sort, not 
like the sister. I couldn’s wish a better 
fate for little Minnie!” 

Yes, the Colonel was satisfied ; and if 
life seemed to him drearier than he had 
thought to find it of late years, he was not 
the man to complain. 

Then suddenly he saw a stately figure 
crossing the terrace towards him, and recog- 
nised Constance. What was she after 
now? he wondered. 

And Constance herself immediately 
answered his question. 





“T was just looking for you,” she said, 
as she paused beside him. ‘Oh, Colonel, 
I can’é tell you how sorry I am!” ; 

‘What, about those engravings ? Never 
mind ; I’ll see them another time.” 

“Ob, I didn’t mean them. I meant—— 
But you ought to see for yourseli—though, 
perhaps——why did you not wait for me 
in the library ?” she asked abraptly. 

‘* Because other people seemed to have 
more need of it than I had,” he replied 
slowly. 

“Other people? You mean——” 

“My ward and your brother, yes.” 

“Ob, it is shamefal of her to treat you 
so! A heartless little flirt!” 

‘Miss Myerson,” he said sternly, “ you 
must not say such things of my ward. 
Your brother is there with my knowledge 
and consent. I sent him to hex.” 

‘*Bat—you are making too much of a 
foolish flirtation !” Constance cried in die- 
may. ‘‘She didn’t mean any harm, I’m 
sure. She knew it was only Jack.” 

“Yes; and she finds him quite enough 
to satisfy her; so we need not distress 
ourselves on their account.” 

‘Or our own?” she asked spitefally. 

‘*Or our own,” and he smiled. “You 
have done your best, and—I thank 

ou.” 

With which enigmatical words he left 
her, and strolled off down the terrace. 





ANOTHER VIEW OF MASHONA- 
LAND, 





LAST month we gave an account of Mr. 
Selous’s remarkable book on those parts of 
South Africa, in which the process of 
colony-making is going on before our eyes 
under such picturesque and romantic 
conditions; and now comes another 
singularly interesting account of the ex- 
periences of two ladies in tha same country 
during the infancy of that Chartered 
Company, which at present gives so much 
promise of attaining a sturdy and in- 
dependent manhood,* 

No pioneering enterprise — however 
difficult, and however unlikely to prove 
practically remunerative—has ever called 
in vain for volunteers from the crowded 
ranks of adventurous young Englishmen 
whose principal difficulty is to discover a 
field for their exuberant energies; but it 








* “ Adventures in Mashonaland.” By Two 
Hospital Nurses. (London and New York : Mac- 
millan & Co., 1893.) 
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is not often that ladies are to be found 
taking their places, quite as a matter of 
course, with the advance-guard of civilisa- 
tion in such unpromising regions as those 
of the “‘ Hinterland” of South Africa, and 
doing their share of the work with a cool- 
ness, a cheerful courage, and a calm staying 
power that only the best of the men could 
equal. Attempts at African travelling 
have already been made by ladies—much, 
it would seem, on the principle that urges 
many of the sex to do a great many things 
which they cordially detest, solely because 
they must be imitating men, and getting 
some sort of notoriety at any hazard—but 
they have had no definite or intelligent 
object, and have been as barren of result 
as they have been of intention. It has, in 
fact, been proved that it is possible for 
a lady traveller to penetrate a certain 
distance into the Dark Continent, but that 
we knew pretty well before. It has also 
been conclusively established that she has 
to return in a very short time with nothing 
whatever to show for all the trouble she 
has been at, and with no sort of recom- 
pense for the inconveniences, and even 
dangers, to which her vainglorious fool- 
hardiness has exposed her ; but that has also 
been a proposition whichit was really hardly 
worth demonstrating. Indeed, it may be 
affirmed, without much fear of contra- 
diction, that, however foolish an exhibition 
the “advanced” female can make cf her- 
self—and she has practically boundless 
possibilities in that direction—she is never 
quite so absurd as when ehe is posing as 
an explorer, and getting together her 
little troop of boys to “ play at Stanley ” 
with, 

Miss Rose Blennerhassett and Miss Lucy 
Sleeman,whose adventures are so pleasantly 
and brightly told in the little book which 
is now before us, are travellers of a very 
different sort, The really wonderful 
journey which they made from Beira to 
Umtali had a very definite object at the 
end of it, an object which entailed upon 
them two years’ subsequent hard work, 
and the carrying out of which enabled 
them to be of incalculable service to many 
a poor sufferer ; while it cannot be doubted 
that their presence and example, among 
the wild and reckless men who constituted 
so large a portion of their surroundings, 
assisted the gradual process of civilising 
and settling down as hardly any other 
influence could have done. 

It was in the spring of 1890 that Miss 
Bk nnerhassett and Miss Lucy Sleeman lefi 





England for Johannesburg to join the 
staff of nurses ata little Home Hospital 
which had been established in the ‘' Golden 
City,” as it was called—although many of its 
roofs were made of corrugatediron, and some 
of biscuit tins—and there, in the face of all 
sorts of difficulties and endless troubles, 
they laboured for about six months. At 
the end of that time even the generosity 
of the Johannesburghers—who seem to 
have been as liberal as they were tipsy, 
which is saying a good deal—proved in- 
sufficient to provide for the necessities of 
the hospital and nursing centre for which 
the Sisters were working, and a retreat 
had to be made, not without difficulty, to 
Kimberley. How much the Johannesburg 
hospital was needed, and how much work 
there was for these good ladies to do in the 
Golden City, the simple description of the 
cemetery will indicate. ‘‘ There, within a 
small space, their graves simply numbered, 
lay hundreds of young Englishmen and a 
number of young women. I think that not 
more than two or three of them were past 
forty when they died. By far the larger 
number were between twenty and twenty- 
eight. It was most affecting, too, to see 
long, long rows of tiny graves, suggestive of 
real heart-breaking sorrow. The mortality 
amongst women and children had been 
terrible. ‘WhenI came up here,’ said a 
doctor to me, ‘the women were literally 
dying like rotten sheep.’” It is not sur- 
prising that, when the Sisters left that 
cemetery, it was with a feeling of glad 
surprise that none of their rumber had to 
be left behind in it. 

The firat stages out of Johannesburg had 
to be accomplished in a dilapidated old 
coach which held twelve passengers in- 
side, all, except the Sisters, men, “none 
of them very thin and one enormously fat. 
When the sun rose the heat and stvuffiness 
may be imagined.” Whenever the team 
was changed, which was every hour and a 
half, the men all got outand drank, “No 
wonder! If I had been a man no doubt 
I should have done the same. But 
‘noblesse oblige.’ We were women; 
therefore we smiled amiably at heat, 
thirst, cramp, and general discomfort. We 
declared it wasn’t half bad, and privately 
wished we had never been born.” This 
was the spirit of brave cheerfulness with 
which the Sisters met all their troubles, 
great or small. Never to complain ; always 
to make the best of things; and to make 
point of giving as little trouble as possible ; 
were the principles to which, happily for 
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others as well as themselves, they steadily 
adhered throughout. 

Six months were spent on daty in the 
hospital at Kimberley, and then the Sisters, 
on whom the work had told somewhat 
severely, began to make preparations for 
their return to England. 

At this time the Chartered Company’s 
expedition to Mashonaland was the absorb- 
ing subject of interest with everybody at 
Kimberley. Everybody was “ going up,” 
or had a friend or relation going up, by 
the new route, vid the Pingwé river. 
Even the Bishop of Bloemfontein had given 
up his diocese for that of Mashonaland, 
and it is not surprising that when the 
Sisters were told that he wished to take 
with him nurses for the hospitals which he 
intended to establish, but was hampered by 
want of funds, the Sisters should have volan- 
teored their services, Those the Bishop— 
who does not appear to have been a good 
man of business, to say the least of it— 
declined, on the ground that his arrange- 
ments were all completed ; and, but for the 
accident of missing a train, the Sisters 
would have returned to England forthwith 
Bat Africa is a difficult place to escape 
from. While the Sisters were waiting for 
the next train, there came a telegram from 
the Bishop, who had changed his mind— 
an exercise to which he seems not to have 
been unaccustomed—and the result of the 
negotiations which followed was a meeting 
at Cape Town, at which it was settled that 
the Sisters should give their services to 
the Bishop’s mission for two years, and 
should start for Mashonaland a3 soon as 
possible. 

And here it may bo noted that the 
troubles which invariably arise out of the 
spelling of native names are almost greater 
in South Africa even than elsewhere. To 
take only one instance: Mr. Selous writes 
“ Mashunaland,” the present book has it 
* Mashonaland.” Who shall decide? Per- 
haps the best way is to put it down as one 
of those things which depend entirely on 
the ‘taste and fancy of the speller,” and, as 
we adopted Mr. Selous’s version in dealing 
with his book, to Jot the ladies have their 
own way with theirs, 

A tedious delay followed. First of all 
the Bishop decided to take his party by 
the Piogwé route ; then he arranged to go 
by train from Natal to Maritzburg, and 
thence by post-cart and waggon; then he 
abandoned this idea and reverted to the 
Paogwé plan, although an ex:eptionally 
rainy season had reduced the tracks toa 





terrible state, which would necessitate sorae 
delay at Durban before a start could be 
made. The same afternoon, however, the 
Bishop took another view of the situation, 
and camo to the conclusion that it was 
useless to wait, and thatastart must be 
made the very next morning by the 
steamer “ Venice” for Beira, at the mouth 
of the Piogwé, In the evening yet another 
change came over the spirit of the Bishop’s 
dream, and he pointed out that the 
‘Venice ” would touch at several ports, and 
take ten days to got to Beiry, whereas the 
“‘ Norseman,” which was to sail in eight or 
ten days’ time, would only occupy four 
days on the passage. Obviously, therefore, 
the best thing to do was to wait for the 
“ Norseman,” and to pass the interval with 
a Sisterhood at Maritzburg. 

“By this time,” the Sisters not un- 
naturally write, “wa were much bewildered 
by the constant change of plan, and began 
to think we should never arrive avy where. 
We were, therefore, not much surprised 
when, the next morning, he suggested our 
staying at Dorban instead of going to 
Maritzburg with him.” 

In due course the Bishop returned from 
Maritzburg, having enjoyed himself very 
much, and in excellent spirits; and the 
party was full of joyous expectation of 
reaching Beira in three or four days, and 
of fiading a sufficiency of waggons and 
coaches at @ place called ’Mpanda’s, seventy 
miles up the river; but, on the very 
morning of the day on which the “ Norze- 
man” was to sail, the Bishop declared 
that he must go on alone, and that the 
ladies should follow in about a month! 
Naturally they were much discouraged and 
disappointed, but, “having to yield, we 
did it with the best grace we could 
muster,” and away the Bishop went, 
leaving the three ladies—Miss Blenner- 
hassett, Sister Lucy Sleeman, and Sister 
B. Welby — to their own devices until 
they should be joined by Dr. Doyle 
Glanville, the Bishop’s doctor, who was to 
travel with them. 

In about a month the Doctor arrived, 
but did not bring much comfort with him, 
declaring that he krew nothing of any 
settled plan of the Bishop’s, and that it 
would be quite three weeks before he 
himself would be ready to start up country. 
This was too much to be borne, and the 
Sisters, after taking counsel of experienced 
residents, decided on making a start any- 
how, and waiting for ths Doctor at 
’Mpanda’s, where the Bishop was supposed 
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to be. Soon board the next steamer they 
“ steamed forth into the unknown,” and in 
course of time reached Beira, where the 
old business of delay and change of purpose 
began all over again, and it was the 
thirteenth of June before the little party 
embarked on board the steam - launch 
“Shark” for conveyance up the Piogwé 
to ’Mpanda’s in pursuit of the “‘ignis 
fatuus” of a Bishop, who had already 
pushed on to Umtali. 

There was plenty to look at during the 
journey. “ Families of cranes of every con- 
ceivable colour stalked about in the shal- 
lows”; troops of hippopotami disported 
themselves in the water ; flights of brilliant 
batterflies flew overhead ; monstrous croco- 
diles sunned themselves on the long, low 
mud-bsnks. In fact, it would have been a 
pleasant and interesting journey but for 
the climate. As noon approached the heat 
became intense. “The launch had no 
awning; barely a yard separated us from 
the boiler. The water became a great, 
glittering, dazzling plane. Our eyes ached, 
our heads burned. We stood up now and 
then, that being the only change of position 
possible, An insatiable thirst consumed 
us... . The river water was quite hot, and 
very nasty and unwholesome on account of 
the quantity of rank, decaying vegetation 
over which it flows, .. . We had a little 
claret on board and a few oranges; without 
these latter I don’t think we could have 
got on at all. As it was, there were 
moments when I felt as if there might be 
worse fates than that of being eaten by a 
crocodile. . . . We were, howsver, deter- 
mined not to grumble.” 

It was half-past nine in the evening 
before ’Mpanda’s was reached, and then 
these poor ladies found that no preparations 
had been made to receive them, Thsir tent 
was occupied by three Europeans who had 
been ill, and they were obliged to put up 
with scratch accommodation for the night. 
“T think a few tears were shed in that 
tent,” Miss Blennerhassott writes; we 
could not help feeling forlorn, alone, with- 
out even an acqtaintance, in the midst of 
these wild surroundings, but were of course 
resolved that no one should even guess 
what we felt.” Excellent disciples of 
Mark Tapley ! 

The Bishop had departed, but had left 
his encampment in the care of one Wilkins, 
who had formerly been with Livingstone ; 
and there, next day, the ladies took up 
their quarters, and set to work making 
the best hospital arrangements of which 





circumstances admitted. Ina few days a 
letter arrived from the Bishop, who had 
reached Umtali in Mashonaland, making 
it quite clear that there was no chance of 
waggons reaching ‘Mpanda’s for two 
months, and advising the ladies to have 
themselves carried up in machilas—a kind 
of litter—whon they made a fresh start, 
He certainly had not been trained in any- 
thing like the school of a tourist-conduct- 
ing Cook or Geza, that worthy Bishop ! 
His letter, by the way, was brought by a 
“runner,” and was tied up in a bit of 
“limbo,” and stuck ina cleft stick, The 
postal arrangements between ’Mpanda’s 
and Umtali were primitive. Miss Blenner- 
hassett says: “I remember the Bishop 
telling us afterwards that, as he travelled 
up country, he met several natives who 
attached themselves to his party. One of 
them had a small dirty bundle dangling 
from the end of an assegai. This bundle 
was always falling into swamps, and being 
fished out of rivers, At last the Bishop 
asked what it was. It was Her Majesty's 
mail!” 

In a fow days Dr. Glanville arrived, and 
preparations were made for the journey into 
the interior, with the result that extreme 
friction was set up—a sort of triangular 
duel—between the Doctor, old Wilkins, 
and the white men attached to the mission. 
The authority of Wilkins over the men was 
merely nominal, the Doctor did not know 
how to manage them, and Wilkins himself 
was quite impracticable. It was monstrous, 
he declared, that a man who had been with 
Livingstone should be ordered about in 
such a way. Miss Blennerhassett hits 
him off very neatly in the following 
stories. 

‘‘* One morning, Sisters, and ’tis as true 
as I’m a-biting this crust, we were sur- 
rounded by strange niggers—and them 
niggers meant mischief if ever a nigger 
did. Livingstone he says, ‘ We’ra lost,” 
says he; “we must go back and give up. 
Come here, Wilkins, and adviso me!” And 
I up and says, ‘Give up, Doctor? Never! 
Let’s go and drive ’em off.” The Doctor, 
he looks at me, “ Right you are,” he says ; 
‘‘ Jead on, my brave fellow, and I'll follow !” 
And as true as I’m a living man we slew 
seventy before breakfast!’ Wilkins pro- 
fessed a lordly contempt for the Stanley 
expedition. ‘If Stanley’d known his 
business he’d have had a man like me to 
manage for him,’ he was fond of saying. 
By all this it will be seen that Livingstone’s 
man had an excellent opinion of himself, 
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and was not likely to knock under easily 
to a mere tyro such as Dr, Glanville, “I’m 
a man to be trusted,’ he would say, with 
an air of great importance ; ‘them there 
Sisters know what to expect. I’m used to 
the ways of females, and the very night 
they came I says, Sisters ! let there be no 
mistake—I’m a married man.” This is 
capita), but the book is full of incisive 
little thumb-nail sketches as good as, or 
even better than, this, 

There appearing to be no other way of 
getting away from ’Mpanda’s the three 
ladies, ignoring all the advice to the 
contrary which was showered upon them, 
determined to tramp up to Umtali—a 
matter of a hundred and ninety miles. If 
women had never walked in Africa there 
was no reason why they should not begin, 
they argued. Dying is just as disagreeable 
in a room as on the veldt If, after a day 
or two’s march, they found it impossible to 
goon, they could always turn back, In 
short, they made up their minds to walk, 
and, as is the custom of their sex, stuck to 
their point and had their own way. Thus, 
after almoet endless difficulties before a 
sufficient number of bearers could be hired, 
and further troubles before money snough 
could be got to pay them, the party set 
out from ’Mpanda’s on the first of July— 
the three ladies, Dr. Glanville, Mr. Walter 
Satton, and a number of “ boye,” many of 
whom, of course, deserted on the first 
opportunity, Wilkins, much to his disgust, 
was left behind in charge of the stores, 

And a wonderful tramp it was that 
followed! Even in these days of athletic 
“records” there is nothing that we know 
of to beat the plucky achievement of 
these three ladies in making their way on 
foot from 'Mpanda’s to Umtali. The 
difficulties of the track were prodigious. 
Its dangers were far from slight. The boys 
gave all manner of trouble; there was no 
one in the party who could speak a word 
of the language, and the slender stcck of 
Portuguese which Miss Blennerhassett and 
some of the hoys poesessed, was the only 
medium of communication, Sometimes 
the path was very rough and the walking 
terribly difficult. Here is a bit of descrip- 
tion of the second day’s march, “The 
track crossed a burnt-up plain, and then lost 
itself in a long stretch of loose sand, where 
at every step forward one seemed to slip 
two back. Trying as it is to walk through 
grass that is ten feet high, coarse, strong, 
slashing your face as you push your 
way through, we were glad when we came 





to patches of it, because of the slender 
shade it afforded. Like all novices at 
such work we had, early in the day, 
impatiently drained the water bottles. 
Then came some hours during which 
we suffered considerably from thirst before 
we reached any water. This we did late 
in the afternoon, when we came upon 
some rude bamboo huts beside a dismal 
swamp. ... The night spent in this 
shelter might have been passed outside a 
lion’s cage at the Zoo. The lions, coming 
down to drink at the swampy pool jast in 
front of .our huts, made such a terrific 
noise that the earth seemed to shake with 
their roaring. It was a strange sensation 
to find ourselves so near all these wild 
creatures, with not even the slenderest 
door or mat to shut them out of our 
hut.” 

Notwithstanding all difficulties the party 
reached Sarmento, nearly forty-five miles 
from ’Mpanda’s, in about two days and a 
halfi—“ not such bad walking as English 
people might think,” Sister Lucy Sleeman 
says. More difficulties followed with the 
boys, and then came a miserable time. 
“The next two days were wet and rather 
miserable. We got soaked to the skin 
as we walked through the long, wet grass. 
The boys too went badly, wanting to stop 
at every opportunity; we had great diffi- 
culty in starting them at all in the 
mornings. We could not get properly 
dry at night, for the fires burnt badly on 
account of the rain. The rude grass 
shelters that the boys put up for us to 
sleep in at night were hardly watertight. 
Hy nas made night hideous, coming quite 
close to our little camp, I think the 
shriek these animals utter is more 
objectionable than the cry of any other 
wild beast. It fills one with shuddering 
horror, and is more like the wail of a lost 
soul than a mere earthly sound.” Next 
morning “the road became dreadful. 
There were hours of walking through 
grass ten foot high; through tall rushes 
that slashed one’s face; through small 
bogs and shallow streams, into which we 
dashed, boots and all, much to the delight 
of the boys, but to the horror of our white 
escort.” Soon afterwards, and while 
Umtali was yet seventy miles distant, all 
the boys but four finally bolted, and 
Mr. Sutton had to be left behind with one 
boy to take care of the stores while the 
rest of the party pushed on, It was 
terrible work during the last few days, 
and when the last day of all arrived it 
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came none too soon. The provisions had 
run short, indeed there was nothing left 
but a little tea and half a pot of Bovril. 
Sister Aimés—Miss Blennerhassett—was 
suffering severely from fever. ‘‘ Tais was 
the hardest day of all. A bad, rocky 
path ; hill after hill to climb; valleys and 
ravines to cross; burning heat, and, worst 
of all, for some hours we could find no 
water.” When a small stream was reached 
at last there was no wood t> make a fire to 
heat some Bovril—they did not dare to 
drink much water—and it was not for 
some considerable time that the party 
came to a larger stream in a grove of 
bananas, and were able to make some 
soup, which revived them for a fresh 
effort. ‘Then there were more hills to 
climb, more valleys and ravines to cross, 
interspersed with long stretches of tall 
grass, which after a time had a most 
bewilderingly dizzy effect. At last, 
towards sunset, Dr. Glanville descried a 
distant flag—Umtali!” Half an hour’s 
quick marching brought the party to a 
small river, and as Sister Aimée was 
scrambling over a fallen tree, which served 
as a bridge, a hand was suddenly stretched 
out to help her. It was the Bishop, who 
was thus run to earth at last ! 

Of the strange life which the Sisters 
Aimés and Lucy Sleeman led for some 
two years at Umtali—Sister B. Welby 
married a doctor before very long; of the 
hospital they organised; of the pationts 
they nursed; of their queer adventures 
with pioneers and Chartered Company’s 
police — the resources of the Bishop’s 
mission soon broke down, the Bishop 
himself returned to England in search of 
fands, and the hospital was taken over 
by the Chartered Company — of ths 
fevers that they hal; of their adven- 
tures with wild beasts; of their interviews 
with native chiefs and chieftainesses ; 
we will say nothing, but will advise our 
reader®, for satisfaction on these and many 
other points, to turn to the pages of the 
book itself Always bright and cheerfal, 
gifted with a keen gente of humour and 
with a natural power of easy narrative, 
the Sisters are, throughout, excellent com- 
pany, and their book is one of the 
pleasantest and most agreeable of the 
many books about South African life and 
travel which we have ever seen. We can 
cordially commend the Adventures of the 
two Hospital Nurses in Mashonaland to 
the attention of all readers of ALL THE 
YEAR Rounp, 





Meanwhile, we may quote one of the 
thumb-nail sketches of character to which 
we have already alluded. This is Mr. 
Cecil Rhodes, whose name is just now in 
everybody’s mouth. “His generosity is 
proverbial, everything about the man is 
big—faults, virtues, projects. His am- 
bition itself is largely tinctured with 
altruism. He is the darling of Fortune— 
and that blind goddess does not often 
select her favourites from the Sunday 
School. We were especially charmed by 


the great man’s simple manners, and. 


boyish enjoyment of a joke. He told us 
that he had made political capital out of 
our walk up. The Cape Town Govern- 
ment having obj-cted to his journey to 
Umtali on the score of danger, he answered 
that if ladies had been able to walk up 
without tents or waggons, it would be 
absurd for a man not to be afraid to ride 
up, a8 the horses, of course, would fall 
victims to the fly! After this statement 
he had met with no further opposition. 
Mr. Rhodes remained, chatting delight- 
fully, for a couple of hours, and left pro- 
mising to seo us through all our difficultiss. 
Nor was this a vain promise, Of his many 
kindnesses, we thought most of his having 
remembered to replace the small medical 
library, which had been lost with our 
luggage. The books not being procur- 
able at the Cape, this busy man took 
the trouble of having them sent for 
to England. He left that evening for 
Salisbury, leaving every one as hopeful, 
enterprising, and confident in the resources 
of the country, as they had been dispirited 
and pessimistic before his arrival.” 
Again, “he was besieged with petitions 
of all sorts. Malcontents and chronic 
grumblers went to his hut, and came away 
in a few moments cheerful and satisfied. 
Not that anything was altered in the con- 
dition of affairs—the man’s mere personal 
magnetism wrought the change.” Indeed, 
the faith in Mr, Rhodes is practically 
illimitable in Africa. “‘ Whatever happens, 
people shrug their shoulders, and say: ‘It 
will be all right, Rhodes will square it.’” 
Indeed, some enthusiasts believe him to 
be capable even of “ squaring ” the dreaded 
tse-tse fly! 

We will conclude our notice of this 
entertaining book by quoting one of the 
numerous excellent lion stories which it 
contains. And a grim one it is! 

“A prospecter named Vogler, camped 
somewhere between Beira and Umtali, 
was searching for a reef supposed to be 
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lying in that direction. One day some 
natives came to his camp, telliog him that 
two white men were ‘ besieged by lions’ 
a hundred miles away, and that both were 
dead, or dying. Vogler wasted no time; 
he knew that white men were encamped 
at the place indicated by the natives, and 
found that the latter, questioned individa- 
ally, told a consistent tale. Taking with 
him a guide and a few boys to carry 
provisions, he walked the hundred miles 
in less than two days and a half. 

“In front of the solitary hut, built at 
some distance from water, lay the bones 
of a lion ; several more Had their lair in 
the bushes close by, according to the 
natives. With some difficulty Vogler 
obtained admission to the hut. There he 
found two white men in an indescribable 
condition. One man was lying on a rude 
stretcher apparently unconscious; the 
other was up and about, but looked a 
ghastly object. An intolerable smell 
poisoned the atmosphere. Havizg at- 
tended to the first wants of theze two 
miserable mon, Vogler asked what had 
happened. The man who was still 
conscious told him. 

“ His comrade, he said, had caught the 
fever, was very ill, and too weak to move. 
The natives had deserted, as they so often 
do in face of sickness. One night, hearing 
a noise round the hut, he thought the 
boys might have returned—perhaps with 
evil intentions. Taking his rifle, he threw 
open the door. It was a bright, moon- 
light night. Straight in front of him, at 
a distance of about twenty pacos, stood a 
huge lion ; he fired, and killed it. As he 
lowered his gun, the lioness, which he had 
not perceived, stole noiselessly round the 
hut, seized his right hand, and literally 
tore it off. The man had presence of 
mind enough to dart back into the hut, 
and bang the door. It was a frail pro- 
tection, being made of reeds; but in spite 
of the terrible wound he found strength 
enough to pile sacks of rice against it. 
His right arm -was a ghastly stump, the 
broken bones sticking out through tho 
bleeding flesh below the elbow. His hand 
was gone, Fearing that he would bleed 
to death, he melted a quantity of brown 
sugar and plunged the stump into it. It 
was, when Vogler saw it, still coated over 
with a hard mass of eugar. 

“He now no longer dared to leave the 
hut. He and his friend had provisions, 
but no water. Part of their store was 
composed of tins of salmon and sardines. 
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They bored holes in the tins, and drank 
the oil, and the horrible fish liquid! The 
man with fever had got gradually worse, 
and appeared likely to die, but he 
eventually recovered. Unfortunately, it 
was impossible to save the wounded man. 
The arm was gangrened, and he died soon 
after Vogler’s arrival.” 
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CHAPTER IIL 


Tue floor of the carriage was whitened 
with enow, andeafter the first shock of 
consternation, it struck Leila that he must 
have opened the door and left the train 
while she was leaning out of the opposite 
window. Probably he, too, had alighted 
to see what was wrong. Whether he 


had had time to return to the train sho } 


could not tell. But she could not help a 
feeling of relief that, at any rate, he 
had left tho carriage in which she was 
travelling. 

That strange paroxysm of repulsion 
and fear which had overwhelmed her a 
few moments before, had, in spite of its 
apparent groundlessness, been so vivid, 
that not even the arguments of common 
sense could entirely dissipate her dislike 
to the boy’s presence. 

Happily, she had not time to trouble 
her head much more about him, 

The train drew up again, and this time 
it was at Longwood ; and as the lights of 
the station glimmered before her eyes, 
every other thought was swallowed up in 
the one, that she had reached the boundary 
of the new world in which her life was 
hitherto to be spent. 

Stiff with cold and fatigue, trembling a 
little from the strain of expectation, she 
lifted down her wrapr, and was preparing 
to open the door; when it was opened for 
her, and she saw, helpful and kindly, the 
smiling face of Dr. Burton. 

“This is your destination,” he said, 
taking her wraps from her in one hand, 
and helping her to alight with the other. 
The snow which had drifted into the 
carriage had melted into pools of dirty 
water, and as he glanced at the dreary 
comfortlessness of the carriage, his hand 
closed involuntarily more warmly over 
hers, a3 a sudden rush of protecting piiy 
stirred him. ‘ What a miserable journey 
you must have had! You ought never to 
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have been in that wretched carriage!” he 
exclaimed in disgust. ‘ Ah!” glancing in 
the direction of another passenger who 
stood a few yards from them, speaking to 
a servant in livery. 

Leila followed his look, conscious for an 
instant longer of the kindly pressure of 
the strong, warm hand on her own chilled 
fingers. Then as he released them, he 
made a gesture in the direction of the 
other passenger, talking with the man in 
livery, who both, at that instant, moved 
towards her. 

“These are your people,” he said. 
“ This is Mr. Hesketh Anson,” 

Leila saw a dark, rather stern-featured 
young map, whose expressfon, as he came 
up to her, was one of decided ill-temper. 
She had been standing in the shadow, but 
moving forward to meet him she stepped 
into the light of one of the station lamps, 
and the young man apparently saw her 
face clearly for the first time, for the 
annoyance in his faded for a moment into 
the blankest discomfiture. But it vanished 
instantly again as he caught the watchful 
gaze of the doctor. s 

“T believe,” he said with cold civility to 
the girl, “that you are going to Moor- 
lands?” 

“ Yes,” she said timidly, wondering with 
a sinking at heart if all the Ansons had 
such hard eyes and repellent manners, “I 
was told that I would be met here.” 

“Tt is all right,” he said. “Good 
evening, doctor,” with a slight nod to the 
other young man, whose existence he had 
not hitherto seemed to notice, “I will 
take charge of Mise—Miss——” with the 
faintest touch of impatience in his note, 
as if something in the situation annoyed 
him. 

* Mallet,” she said quietly. 

Mr. Anson, suggesting that she should 
point out her luggage to the groom, turned 
on his heel to lead the way, taking no 
further notice of the doctor. A wave of 
hot cclour surged over Leila’s pale face. 

“Thank you very much for your kind- 
ness,” she said, looking up into that young 
man’s face, losing her shyness in the 
impulse of the moment 

Dr. Burton’s eyes, which had grown dark 
and stern, lightened under the influence of 
the sudden animation sparkling in her face. 
It improved her wonderfally. 

“T have done nothing to need thanks,” 
he said, smiling. “I only wish I could 
have been of more use to you. Miss 
Mallet, if ever——” he checked himself, 





colouring slightly. ‘I hope we shall meet 
again soon,” he said more quietly, raising 
his hat. 

She smiled prettily, flashing a little, too, 
and then catching sight of Mr. Anson, who 
had turned to see why she was not follow- 
ing him, she went forward to join him. - It 
struck her that he did not look well 
pleased with her for keeping him waiting. 
But she made no apology, and walked 
silently by his side to the luggage van, out 
of which her box had just been put by the 
guard. It was a small one, of an old- 
fashioned make, and all in keeping with 
her shabby, dowdy costume. But the 
smart-looking groom lifted it gently enough, 
glancing at her fartively from under his 
brows as he did go. 

Ts that all?” asked Mr, Anson quickly, 

“Yes,” she said quietly, but flashing 
again with a thought, half indignant, half 
humiliated, thas he was relieved to find 
that she did not give him too much 
trouble, 

It was a childish vexation, perhaps. But 
it was her first experience in a world of 
strangers, who not only took no interest 
in her, but even, in some way of which 
her sensitiveness was dimly conscious, 
disapproved of her being there at all. She 
felt very lonely as she followed Mr. 
Anson through the station, out into the 
dark, blustering night, where a brougham 
was awaiting them inthe road. Unluckily, 
its lamps caught her face just as Mr. 
Anson turned to address her. 

There was a acarcely perceptible pause, 

‘Tf you do not mind,” he said with icy 
coldness, “we are to drive to Moorlands 
together.” 

It would not have mattered much if she 
had objected, it struck her. There was 
apparently no other means of either of 
them getting there than by the same 
brougham. She took advantage of his 
moving away to speak to the porter who 
had come out, apparently to assist the 
groom, to make a fartive dab at her eyes, 
trusting that Mr. Anson had not seen the 
unlucky tears that had suddenly, in spite 
of pride and indignation, welled up into 
them. 

A moment later ho entered the brougham 
and they drove off; the porter, with a 
curious look on his face, taking a Jast pro- 
longed stare at her, as he fell back to let 
the carriage pass. 

Mr. Anson seemed to notice it, for 
muttering something he pulled up the 
window sharply, His manner became a 
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little more agreeable after they had fairly 
started, though there was still an effort in 
his civility of which she was painfully 
conscious. He put. his own travelling-rug 
across her knees, and made a few polite 
enquiries as to the length and comfort of 
her journey. He seemed to feel actual 
sympathy when he heard of her long 
waiting at Weybourne Station. 

“And you could get nothing to eat, 
there!” he said. “ You must be starving.” 

She hastily assured him that she needed 
nothing, adding that she had been well 
cared for by the station-master, and telling 
him how she was able to have some tea 
after al), thanks to Dr. Burton requiring it 
for himself. 

She was startled at the effect of her 
speech, Mr. Anson’s face, which had been 
taking a pleasanter expression, looked 
black as thunder. But, perhaps seeing 
her astonishment, he expressed in words 
flatly contradicted by his tone, that he 
was glad she had been so fortunate. After 
that they relapsed for some minutes into 
uncomfortable silence, during which she 
sat gazing through the carriage window at 
the black hedge-lined road.on which at 
moments gleamed, in weird flashes, the 
light of the carrisge lamps. 

Then he spoke again: “It is not mach 
farther now. You will be glad to got in 
from the cold. That wretched train was 
later than ever to-night.” 

_ The specch reminded her of some of the 
incidents of the last part of her journey. 

“T was afraid there was an accident,” 
she said. ‘'We stopped so suddenly— 
and I think I did hear some one saying 
that there was something on the line.” 

“Tt was nothing much,” he said care- 
lessly. “ They seize every opportunity of 
a little delay.” 

* But—I do hope it was all right,” and 
then half shyly, half anxiously, “Such a 
funny thing happened. There was a boy 
in the carriage with me, and when tho 
train stopped, while I was looking out he 
disappeared, and the train went on with- 
out him, I hope there was nothing 
wrong,” 

“He probably knew the ways of our 
local railway,” he said grimly, “ and got 
out and walked home.” —__ 

“T suppose he did,” doubtfully.’ “ But 
it was curious I didn’t hear him,” and 
again a slight chill of frightened repulsion 
touched her as she recalled the uncanny 
manner of his departure. ‘ He seemsd to 
have vanished; and he looked very 





delicate, too—at least his hand did, it 
was dreadfully white and thin,” correcting 
herself, her mind more intent for the 
moment on her own unpleasant recollec- 
tions of the boy, than on the fact of 
describing him to her companion. “ His 
face was fat and heavy-looking, and he had 
no overcoat, only a grey sort of suit———” 
She broke off abruptly, recalled to the 
consciousness of her suddenly inspired 
loquacity. 

He sat staring at her, something strange 
and frozen in his face, and if ever mortal 
fear looked out of a man’s eyes, it did from 
those of Mr. Hesketh Anson. 

“A boy—in grey,” he asked, and his 
lips seemed to move stiffly, “ with long, 
thin fingers——” 

So great was the terror that those “long 
thin fingers” had kindled in her, that 
her shyness and discomfiture once more 
vanished, and she acquiesced eagerly : 

“Tt was such an ugly hand!” she ex- 
claimed. “It reminded me of a great 
crawling spider —the movement of the 
fingers, and once I had such a queer——” 
she broke off again, blushing hotly, as she 
suddenly became conscious that she was 
making these absurd if uncanny confidences 
to a total stranger. 

“A queer what?” he asked qufotly. 
His face had regained its usual expression, 
— it seemed to have grown a shade 

aler, 

She would not tell him for a moment. 
Then, as he persisted, half-vexed at his 
persistence, half-ashamed of her own folly, 
she mentioned the fact of his having so 
stealthily changed his position. 

“JT didn’t hear him move,” she said 
uncomfortably. “And so I was just a 
little startled at seeing him near me,” She 
stopped. She almost fancied she caught 
a half-breathed exclamation from him: 
“Gocd Heaven!” But as he still sat 
looking at her she went on: “I was the 
storm and the strangeness of it all, and I 
was nervous, I suppose,” she said, trying to 
laugh it off. 

“Yer,” he said, “you were over-tired, 
and fancied things.” But his vcica was as 
hard as stee}, He had plainly no sympathy 
with nerves. He sat for a moment or two 
silent with something rigid in his attitude. 
Then he suddenly lowered his window snd 
called out to the coachman. “Can*t you 
hurry up a little?” he cried savagely. 
“ Drive as fast as you can!” He closed 
the window. . 

The rest of the drive was passed in 
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silence. Mr, Anson sat back in hia corner, 
his arms folded on his breast. He never 
stirred. But Leila, with the almost un- 
natural acuteness of perception which 
resulted from the over-strain of her own 
nervous system, became conscious that he 
was burning with an intolerable impatience 
to reach the journey’s end. Venturing to 
glance up once into his face, she saw that 
ey of moisture had gathered on his fore- 

ead. . 

What did it mean? Was it possible 
that that horrible boy in grey had anything 
to do with Moorlands, and that others 
beside herself experienced the repulsion 
sa fear his presence had awakened in 
er? 

But the carriage drove through the lodge 
gates into the avenue leading up to the 
house before she could find any answer to 
her doubts or questions. 

In the shrieking of the wind, reging now 
a regular hurricane, the sound of the 
carriage wheels was lost as they stopped 
before the door. As the groom jumped 
down to ring the bell, Mr. Anson, ap- 
parently impatient of delay, sprang out too, 
leaving the brougham door open behind 
him. In a moment the cushions and 
floor of the carriage were whitened by 
= snow a8 it swirled through the open 
oor, 

As Leila sat hesitating to slight, the 
door of the house was flung open, and a 





flood of bright warm light fell out into the 
blackness of the wild night. She saw Mr, 
Anson outlined for a second against the 
warm glow, as he turned with what seemed 
a fierce gesture of impatience on the man- 
servant, as if reproaching him for his slow- 
ness in opening the door. Then he hurried 
on into the house, ignoring entirely the 
girl he had left in the carriage, 

The groom hurried back to her assistance, 
and, perhaps because of his master’s rude- 
ness, showed her a certain friendly if 
respectfal civility. 

“Tm afraid you are starved to death, 
miss,” he said, taking her wraps from her 
numbed hands, and stooping to brush away 
some of the snow that lay thickly on the 
carriage step. ‘It looks as if we are going 
to have a storm like we had ten years 
agone. We'll be snowed up for sure,” 
glancing at her as if wondering how she 
would take the information. 

She was powdered white from head to 
foot by the time, with the groom’s as- 
sistance—for she could scarcely stand 
against the wind—she had mounted the 
broad, low stone steps leading to the hall 
door; and as she reached the threshold a 
shrieking, raging gust of snow-laden wind, 
sweeping down on the house, caught her 
and flung her against the side posts, rush- 
ing on past her into the house, where it 
died away in choked sobbing in some 
distant corridor. 
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